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THE USE OF PHONETIC SYMBOLS IN TEACHING 
FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 



By Anna Woods Ballard 



(Read before the New Jersey and New York State Associations of Modem 
Languages at their annual meetings and before the Modem Language Teachers 
of New York City.) 

IT SEEMS to me impossible to over estimate the importance 
of the first year's work in a foreign language. Is it not well 
worth the best efforts of a faithful, skilful and interested teacher? 
Does it not require more careful planning of the lesson and more 
effort in the class room than the work of any other year? I think 
so — if it is to be completely successful; if it is to lay the founda- 
tion in pronunciation, in oral work, in grammar and in translation 
for all the work to follow. 

I mention pronunciaticJn first, because it is of such vital im- 
portance in French. It is the chief stumbling block to the swift 
acquisition of the language on which so many hearts are bent; 
it is a very real difficulty in French and an indispensable first step in 
the understanding and speaking of the language. Times have 
changed. We have ceased to ask if it is worth while to try to give 
a good pronunciation; we have ceased, have we not, to discuss 
the value of oral work? We know we must do what we can to 
satisfy in some measure the insistent demand for a com'prehen- 
sion of the spoken word. The desire for it always existed. I 
wonder sometimes what men are thinking now of the French 
teacher who never had time for pronunciation and never tried 
to do much with it! 

To give all the members of a class a good pronunciation by 
any method means patient, constant and trying work for the 
teacher and faithful, obedient and hard work for most pupils. 
Without such work on both sides success is impossible. There 
is only one method that I believe to be successful for practically 
the whole class and that is the method that uses the much maligned, 
much misunderstood phonetic symbols. 
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So much is said in general about phonetics and so little practical 
and definite information is given, so little definite and success- 
ful experience is contributed. Yet the method is very defi- 
nite, very simple, very sure. I have used phonetic symbols with 
classes more or less for eight years with ever increasing faith in 
their efficiency and appreciation of their help. Therefore I shall 
try to be very practical and beg forgiveness for trying to tell 
you just what I do in my own classes. 

When I speak of the phonetic alphabet, I mean that of the 
International Phonetic Association, used for 400 languages. Its 
symbols have long been under discussion but it is only from the 
scholar's standpoint that much fault can be found with them. To 
the pupils they are completely satisfactory. The only one they 
confuse is [j] and I fancy that is because they meet the word je 
so early in their work. 

When I meet my beginners, I tell them they are to learn to 
pronounce the sounds of French. I show them side by side a 
page written in symbols and the same page in the regular spel- 
ling. Their interest is aroused at once, the interest of every pupil. 
The symbols look queer to them, of course; but if they have 
never seen a sheet of music, the notes would look queer too. 
The story written in symbols will teach them how to pronounce 
the story written in words just as surely as the notes of a song 
teach the tune to which the words are sung. 

At the very first lesson I teach the class to say correctly lit, 
nez, met, table. The words are written on the board and beside 
them the symbols for the sounds they illustrate [i] [e] [e] [a]. We 
practice words and sounds. These are key-words and they learn 
to connect each sound with the corresponding word, each word 
with the corresponding sound. I use key-words because a word 
is so much more easily remembered than a sound. I point to the 
sounds and tell them they are not letters, but symbols, [i] repre- 
sents what you hear when I say [i] — [e] is what you hear when 
I say [e]. We read English words such as he; we; see; say; may; 
day; lay; owe; foe; toe; go; and I say them as if they were 
French. They learn that the last short sound must not be heard 
in French. 

At the same lesson the nasal sounds of bon and main and the 
sound [y] can be taught without confusion. The other sounds are 
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taught in successive lessons. Every day all the sounds they have 
learned are practiced aloud in and out of class. The lists con- 
taining them (each sound has one) are read word by word, by the 
teacher first and then by the class in concert. The sounds they 
have learned are often dictated. Individual difficulties give a 
chance for class practice. Pupils are asked to put any questions 
on the desk before class. They usually ask: "Please do the list 
of words for [y] or for [e]," or for some difficult sound. 

In all this work my object, never for a moment lost sight of, 
is to prepare them rapidly to read from the phonetic text. After 
six or seven lessons of fifteen minutes each, they know all the 
sounds and can begin their phonetic text. From the very first 
lesson, the work is divided into three parts — sound-work includ- 
ing the quoting of a poem, oral work, and grammar. We do not 
spend more than fifteen minutes on sound work. In the oral 
work, they are learning the very expressions they are to meet in 
their phonetic text; so that, to their joy, when they begin to read 
it, sentence by sentence, they understand it as they hear it. In 
grammar they are learning the present indicative of the very 
verbs they use. For rapid progress, a phonetic text in the 
hands of every pupil is absolutely essential. I have tried to do 
without it. It is wasting time, a great deal of precious time to put 
phonetic transcription on the board and have pupils copy it, and 
they must have it to practice from aloud every day out of class 
and to read from in class. The phonetic text is practiced at first 
in class to give the pupils courage and to shov/ them how to work. 
Sound by sound, group by group, sentence by sentence, first the 
teacher, then the class in concert. They practice aloud at home 
frequently, ten minutes at a time. When they have read seven 
or eight pages of the phonetic transcript correctly, they compare 
it at home a page or two at a time with the French text, they 
learn to pronounce the latter and read it for me in class. Their 
success is remarkable. Their pride and pleasure in it is beautiful 
to see. I do not forget to praise them. I know how hard they 
have tried. Do we not sometimes forget that praise is one of the 
most important of the teacher's- functions? 

When they write their verbs on the board, they grow accus- 
tomed to putting the symbols over the difficult places so as to 
indicate the pronunciation. When they read their poems aloud. 
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they tell me how many nasal sounds they hear, in what line such 
and such a sound occurs, etc. Very soon written exercises can be 
given, based of course on the work done. What is the last sound 
in venous? The first inje, the last in hon? Mimeographed sheets 
of such questions are ready in abundance and each pupil has one 
to fill out for his note book. They do sheet after sheet of such 
work. In Intermediate French those who have had phonetic 
training coupled with practice in the use of symbols invariably 
pronounce better than anyone else. Even those who did not 
shine in the beginning class have a fair pronunciation. 

The difficulty of teaching pronunciation with the aid of pho- 
netic symbols has been greatly exaggerated. No wonder teachers 
are afraid of it. The method is simple, the results are sure. 
Results are not always a fair measure of the value of work — but 
they are a necessary measure of the value of the teaching in our 
high schools. Work done by a faithful worker and a good method 
is bound to have good results. Faithfulness and method — that 
is the indispensable combination. And faithfulness, long-con- 
tinued, implies hope. 

I have always found pupils anxious to learn to pronounce 
French well. During these years that eagerness has spread far 
beyond our school rooms. If pupils are to speak, and they all 
desire to speak, they must know how to pronounce. It is not 
particularly useful for one American to understand the French of 
another, each making the same mistakes. Unless a Frenchman 
understands, it is hardly of value, is it? Diflacult French sounds 
must be learned without comparison with English sounds, for the 
hard French sounds have no English equivalent. 

Is it too much to give the first ten minutes of every lesson in 
the first year to pronunciation with the hope of having every 
pupil pronounce at least decently? Let no teacher be afraid to try 
using the phonetic alphabet. If she pronounces well, she can 
learn in a few hours to fit her correct pronunciation to the symbols 
and to teach them to her pupils. If she has faults, reading from 
the phonetic text will call her attention to them insistently and 
constant practice will cure them. 

It is evident that I am very enthusiastic about the use of pho- 
netic symbols. This enthusiasm spreads to every class at the 
first lesson, to every pupil. It continues and increases through- 
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out the course. The more phonetic work they do, the more they 
love it, the harder they work, and the better they pronounce. 
What is the greatest incentive for good work on the pupil's part? I 
have no hesitation in saying that the immediate incentive is the 
old-fashioned one of pleasing the teacher. That is the one that 
works. The diligence with which they practice out of class, 
the effort the better pupils make to excel, the persevering and 
hopeful struggle of the poorer ones is given life and fire by the 
desire of the teacher, by his great expectations, by his never 
failing hopefulness, above all by his complete knowledge of the 
improvement of individuals. 

Every teacher of French has the opportunity of presenting 
a subject that should attract the love and the eager interest of 
pupils. Why should we ever fail to win them? 

Throughout our lives is not all our best work done for love of it 
or to please somebody? Has it not at its best a very personal side? 
We forget the great power we have as teachers. We forget, do 
we not, the teachers whose understanding approval was the great- 
est incentive for our hardest work. We have forgotten that "happi- 
ness is a great love and much serving." That love and that service 
are ours for the time being if we deserve them. That happiness 
is ours to give to our pupils if we care to bestow it. 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 



